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INTRODUCTION, 


SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE. 


WE may study the life of a famous man not only to find out what 
he did, but also, since he, in a sense, belongs to the public, to aid 
in understanding human nature,—a kind of human nature which 
does not often come directly into our lives. 

Some great men are far more interesting than even their writings 
or teachings. Socrates was such a man, and Sir Philip Sydney, 
and Samuel Johnson, and Samuel Taylor Coleridge. Such men 
impress their contemporaries as wonderful, and usually find bril- 
liant disciples or friends to write down what they say and do. 


_So if you wish to know Coleridge well, you must read what some 


of his great contemporaries have said about him: Wordsworth, 
Lamb, Hazlitt, De Quincey. The wonder of his genius and the 
pathos of his life made him a constant theme for discussion and 


* reminiscence. 


COLERIDGE THE Boy.—He was a wonderful boy from child- 
hood. His father was a clergyman living in Devonshire and 
master of the boys’ school of the parish. Samuel, the youngest 
of thirteen children, was born in 1772 and so was about of an 
age with Sir Walter Scott, William Wordsworth, Robert Southey 
and Charles Lamb. Four of these boys, born in different parts 


of England, were later to come together as intimate friends and 
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two of them to affect the course of English poetry. One would 
think that any boy, not delicate in health, born into a family 
where there were so many young people, would grow up to love 
games and boy companions. But there was something in the 
vicarage which fascinated this particular boy even more— 
books. By the time he was six, he was well read in fairy and 
knighthood lore and used, like Don Quixote, to go out to slay 
false knights in the shape of tall thistles, with a trusty walking 
stick. He says that by the time he was eight, he had been made 
very vain of his attainments by the admiration of his aunts and 
set in his contempt for the sports of other boys. ; 

When he was nine his father died. The family was large and 
its means limited, but where there is the tradition of learning and 
ambition, a boy will always secure an education. With some 
difficulty, a place was obtained for Samuel in a famous charity 
school in London, called Christ’s Hospital, or, more popularly, the 
Bluecoat School. To-day this school has been moved out of 
London, but, on holidays, the boys still come up to the city and 
their picturesque costumes carry us back to the image of Samuel 
Coleridge or his famous schoolmate, Charles Lamb. They, too, : 
walked the London streets bareheaded, wearing blue knicker-_ 
bockers and yellow stockings, low shoes with buckles and long 
blue coats which fell to their ankles. It was an attractive uniform, 
especially when the seven hundred boys were together, but very 
difficult to manage in running and kicking a football. Indeed, 
at recess the boys wear heavy straps about their waists over which 
to pull up the obnoxious coat-skirts. 

In Coleridge’s day and throughout the nineteenth century, the 
old school stood on a London thoroughfare and was shut off from _ 
it by a high iron fence and bolted gates. The buildings ran round 
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three sides of an open court; the lower story consisting of school- 
rooms and a covered walk or cloister. Above were the bare bar- 
racks where the boys slept in long rows. The only beautiful room 
in the building was the great dining hall. It was high roofed and 
paneled with dark oak and lighted by high stained-glass windows. 
We can imagine ourselves standing in the old carved gallery at 
noon time, looking down on the long white tables lined on either 
side by blue-coated boys. High in a pulpit, it may be, stands 
Coleridge himself, tall and striking with long black hair. He is 
reading the scripture lesson of the day to the silent, waiting boys 
below. Over all falls the slanting light from the stained-glass 
‘windows. 

We can easily put Coleridge in the pulpit for, before he left 
Christ’s Hospital at nineteen, he had become noted among his 
fellows as a philosopher and theologian. In later years, he once 
asked Charles Lamb if he had ever heard him preach and Lamb 
retorted in his usual caustic fashion, ‘‘My dear Coleridge, I never 
heard you do anything else.”’ But even in that early day, his 
preaching fascinated rather than repelled the boys of the school, 
and Lamb says that passers-by would stop entranced to listen to 
his deep and sweet intonations, “while the walls of old Grey 
Friars re-echoed to the accents of the inspired charity boy.” His 
inspiration must have come from within, for the masters were, 
most of them, harsh, crabbed men and the boys were underfed 
and overbeaten. On their holidays the homeless boys were turned 
out to roam the streets of the city with no provision for lunch. 
They were wont to haunt the Tower of London and amy free 
places of amusement until they utterly sickened of them. Coleridge 
says that in these days he used frequently to go swimming with 
his clothes on and then continue wearing them until they dried. 
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In this way he probably laid the foundations of the rheumatic 
troubles which affected his life so seriously in later years. 

But nothing could keep this particular boy from acquiring great 
learning. He would steal out of bounds to get his two library 
books a day. He read widely and deeply in the poets. When his 
brother Luke came up to London to study medicine at one of 
the hospitals, Samuel obtained leave every Saturday to join him 
at his work and read incessantly in medicine. This reading, he 
says, was the transition for him from literature, his first love, to 
his second, philosophy. Coleridge was true to both these interests 
all his life. By the time he was nineteen, he had obtained a wide 
and unusual range of learning. Great things were expected of 
him when he went up to Cambridge on a scholarship in 1791. 


COLERIDGE THE YouNG Man.—If you will consider the date 
mentioned you will remember that it was two years after 
the fall of the Bastille in Paris, and that the French Revo- 
lution, that great turning-point in modern history, was well 
under way. Poets are men who see ideal possibilities in what 
happens, and young people as a whole have the aptitude for 
expecting great things. So of all people who are stimulated 
by great changes, young poets take fire most easily and deeply. 
Thus there followed in England, after the discovery of a new con- 
tinent in the fifteenth century and the breaking away from the 
Catholic Church, a great poetic age. And when in the eighteenth 
century the American colonies revolted from the mother country 
and formed a democracy, and the French people overthrew the 
Bourbon kings, the young poets of England, Burns, Wordsworth, . 
Coleridge, Southey and Byron, hoped and believed that all good 
things were about to be realized. Says Wordsworth: 
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“Bliss was it in that Dawn to be alive 
But to be young was very heaven.” i 


This ferment of political feeling deflected Coleridge from the 
kind of work that was expected.of him at the University. Though 
early in his course he took a prize for Greek poetry, he began to 
‘spend his time in ways not commended by the authorities. His 
rooms were frequented by fervent young spirits whom he says he 
would not ‘‘call loungers because they came not to kill time, but 
to enjoy it.” The furniture in these rooms was not paid for. 
This debt, acquired with ease, finally gave him so much annoy- 
ance that in his sophomore year he ran away to London and en- 
listed as a private in the Light Dragoons under the name of 
Silas Tomkyn (or Titus) Cumberbach. A learned private in the 
ranks in England is an anomaly; Coleridge, therefore, was easily 
detected by a Latin verse which he wrote above his saddle on 
the stable wall. His friends obtained his discharge and sent 


_ him back to college, possibly depriving him of much needed 


discipline. In his junior year he went to Oxford to visit and 
there was introduced to Robert Southey. Southey and a young 
friend of his named Lovell joined with Coleridge in forming a 
delightful plan for a new form of government. It was called 
Pantisocracy, a name meaning a government for all by all. To 
establish his happy form of government, the young men in- 
tended to induce twelve young couples to migrate to America 
and settle on the banks of the Susquehanna (a site chosen on 
account of the beauty of the name of the river). These young 
people were to work at manual labor two or three hours each 
day and to spend the rest of the time in intellectual pursuits and 
in advancing the welfare of society. The first practical step 
taken by the three young men toward the consummation of this 
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plan was to become engaged to three sisters, the Misses Fricker. 
After this, Coleridge’s life at the University was of short dura- 
tion. He left without a degree, disgusted with the conservative 
views of his teachers, and went up to London to live on nothing 
a year. Here he renewed his schoolboy friendship with Charles 
Lamb. They spent their evenings at a tavern called The Cat 
and Salutation Inn. So brilliantly and so late into the night did 
Coleridge entertain the frequenters of this inn by his conversa- 
tion that the proprietor gave him his board and lodging free. 
He might have lived on indefinitely in this manner, talking 
much and writing occasionally, had not Southey come for him 
and carried him away to fulfill his engagement to marry Miss 
Sarah Fricker. 


COLERIDGE THE PoET.—Soon after his marriage, which in the 
beginning was very happy, Coleridge published his first volume 
of poems, a collection of his youthful writings. In June, 1797, 
he met William Wordsworth. Very nearly all of Coleridge’s 
great poetry was written in the year which followed this meeting. 
The two poets were a wonderful and constant stimulus to each — 
other. Wordsworth’s delightful sister Dorothy was a third in 
their walks and talks. One can imagine that, with their appre- 
ciation of the natural beauty around them, the healthful exercise 
and the wonderful discussions which they carried on as they 
tramped, the poets found these walks the noblest inspiration. 
As an outcome of their companionship, they decided to publish 
a volume containing two kinds of poetry. One kind, in which 
lay Wordsworth’s power, was that poetry which brings out to 
mankind, through the poet’s insight and sympathy, the beauty 
in everyday scenes and occurrences. The Daffodils, Michael, 
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The Leech Gatherer, possess this kind of poetic power. The 
other type of poetry was to be that which took the unreal, the 
supernatural and the impossible as its theme, and portrayed 
_ them so vividly that the reader would be willing to forget that 
they were not true and thrill over each picture and situation 
as if living through it. Coleridge’s Ancient Mariner and Christa- 
bel are the most perfect examples of such poetry in all literature. 
It was largely due to Wordsworth’s industry that such a volume 
did appear in 1798. It was called ‘The Lyrical Ballads.” 
Because of these new theories of poetry, expressed and illustrated 
by two great poets, it was an epoch-making book giving the 
deathblow to the artificial literary ideals of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. The greater part of the book was written by Wordsworth 
but no one of his poems in this volume was so long or so wonder- 
ful as Coleridge’s Ancient Mariner. 

There are several anecdotes connected with the development of 
this particular poem. In the first place, the two poets agreed to 
write a poem to defray the expenses of a walking trip the three 
friends were to take together. On this walk, Coleridge told of 
the dream of a friend which suggested to him the voyage of the 
old navigator. Then they discussed the kind of crime for which 
he was to suffer and Wordsworth suggested his killing one of 
those marvelous white albatrosses which sometimes follow ships 
as they double Cape Horn. These great white birds extend 
their wings twelve or thirteen feet and must, in those desolate 
regions, seem like messengers from God. When they stopped for 
the night on their walk, they tried beginning the poem together, 
but Wordsworth says that he discovered that their manners of 
writing differed so widely, that they only hindered each other. 
He therefore left a subject suited to Coleridge’s genius entirely 
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to him. The poem proved so much longer and more important 
than they had at first expected that it was decided to publish 
it in their joint volume rather than in a periodical for immediate 
return. This same year, Coleridge wrote The Dark Ladie and © 
Christabel but not in time to include them in “The Lyrical 
Ballads.” Besides the Ancient Mariner, Coleridge’s best known 
poetry is Christabel, Love (from The Dark Ladié), The Ode to 
France, Kubla Khan and Dejection. His great poetry makes a 
very small volume, but it is priceless. Besides his lyric poetry, 
he wrote two plays and translated Schiller’s great drama Wallen- 
stein. 


COLERIDGE THE MAN.—It is interesting, perhaps comforting, 
for those of mediocre ability to note that great geniuses are 
often not what we may call great or successful men. To be a 
successful man, one must possess the power to use circumstance 
or adjust one’s self to it, the power so to focus one’s abilities 
that they accomplish results. The greatest men have, of course, 
always succeeded in what they set out to do. It is the mark of 
their greatness; but men of less talent are often truly successful 
in their degree. Plato, Cesar, Dante, Columbus, Shakespeare, 
Cromwell were all great men because they accomplished the 
thinking, fighting, writing and discovering which they attempted 
on a great scale. But all men who succeed in being honorable 
and in fulfilling the obligations life puts upon them are success- 
ful men. Such accomplishment is the final mark of manhood. 
In this sense, Carlyle tells us that the poet Burns never came to 
full maturity. Samuel Taylor Coleridge, though he lived to be 
sixty-two years old, never fulfilled the expectations which he 
aroused nor the duties he accepted, His abilities would have 
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made him a great preacher, a great editor, a great philosopher 
or a great poet but he could never focus them to obtain a full 
result. He impressed the great men of his time with having 
more power than any of them. So sure were they of his ability, 
that many were willing to aid him financially in order to leave 
him free. Wordsworth and De Quincey, men of moderate 
means, gave him generous money gifts and one kindly, rich man 
paid him an annuity for life. But all of this expeciation went 
comparatively unrewarded. He refused lucrative offers of ed- 
itorships on established papers to begin short-lived journals of his 
own. He made important engagements for series of lectures, and 
again and again failed to meet them. He abandoned his greatest 
responsibility in life, the care of his wife and three remarkable 
children, to his friend Robert Southey. Endowed by nature with 
its greatest gift, poetic and spiritual insight, he could not even 
focus his will on the duties which are part of the lives of the most 
ordinary men. As students of human nature, we may find the 
cause of his failure in his unfortunate education, which afforded 
no real discipline and developed an unbalanced character,—to 
ill health caused by unwise exposure in youth, or to that fatal 
hunter after our weaknesses, chance. ; 

The year 1799 Coleridge spent in Germany acquiring the lan- 
guage and studying philosophy. In 1800, led by his love of 
beauty and his admiration for Wordsworth, he took up his resi- 
dence in Keswick, in the famous English lake country. The cli- 
mate is damp there and he was attacked by rheumatic troubles 
which caused him great suffering. In a medical book, he found 
his disease described and a remedy, Kendal Black Drop, recom- 
mended for its cure. He obtained this medicine; it worked mir- 
acles; he recommended it as a panacea for all ills and carried it 
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about constantly in his pocket. The basis of this drug was lauda- 
num. According to his own later account, this was the begin- 
ning of his terrible habit of taking opium which grew in secret 
and continued for sixteen years. It undermined his power, es- 
tranged him from his family and alienated friends who had been 
eager to help him. He, of course, suffered most bitterly of all, 
both mentally and physically. He attempted to break his habit 
by change of climate and scene, going as far as to Malta for one 
year. But the habit grew steadily until, when it was known by 
his friends, he was taking a pint of laudanum a day. It ate up 
all he could earn and all his great powers. After many years of 
bitter humiliation and failure, he asked a Mr. Gillman to take 
him into his family and guide his life for him. Mr. Gillman, 
charmed as were all people by the poet’s personality, gave to him, 
through watchful care, ten years of ordered and fruitful life. But 
Coleridge did not write great poetry again, though he was always 
expecting shortly to finish Christabel. He did write, however, 
some of the most splendid literary criticism which the English 
language contains. Mainly, however, he talked—talked divinely 
and on divine subjects. Young disciples listened and took notes. 
In ‘Table Talks,” published after his death, we may gain some 
idea of a power unequaled, contemporaries say, by any of his 
‘time. In these last years, he was known as the “‘Sage of High- 
gate” (that part of London in which Mr. Gillman lived). After 
1831 he rarely left his home but he continued his conversations and 
thrilled all who came to him with that same power which had ap- 
peared in the “inspired charity boy.’ He died in 1834. 


Charles Lamb wrote, after the death of Coleridge, the following 
lines, which give expression to the depth of his feeling at that time: 
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“When I heard of the death of Coleridge, it was without 
grief. It seemed to me that he long had been on the confines 
of the next world,—that he had a hunger for eternity. I grieved 
then that I could not grieve. But, since, I feel how great a part 
he was of me. His great and dear spirit haunts me. I cannot 
think a thought, I cannot make a criticism on men and books, 
without an ineffectual turning and reference to him. He was 
the proof and touchstone of all my cogitations. He was a 
Grecian (or in the first form) at Christ’s Hospital, where I was 
Deputy-Grecian; and the same subordination and deference 
’ to him I have preserved through a life-long acquaintance. Great 
in his writings, he was greatest in his conversation. In him was 
disproved that old maxim, that we should allow every one his 
share of talk. He would talk from morn to dewy eve, nor cease 
till far midnight; yet who ever would interrupt him? Who 
would obstruct that continuous flow of converse, fetched from 
Helicon or Zion? He had the tact of making the unintelligible 
seem plain. He was my fifty-years-old friend without a dis- 
sension. Never saw I his likeness, nor probably the world can 
see again. I seem to love the house he died at more passionately 
than when he lived. I love the faithful Gillmans more than 
while they exercised their virtues towards him living. What 
was his mansion is consecrated to me a chapel.” 


THE RIME’* OF THE ANCIENT 
MARINER. 


IN SEVEN PARTS. 


. PART I.— 
It is an ancient Mariner,? An ancient 
Mari teth 
And he stoppeth one of three. ihites jgallatis 
ae bidden d- 
“ By thy long gray beard and glittering eye, die leisy oad 


Now wherefore stopp’st thou me ? laa 


“The Bridegroom’s doors are opened wide, 
And I am next of kin; 

‘The guests are met, the feast is set: 

- Mayst3 hear the merry din.” 


' He holds him with his skinny hand, 
“There was a ship,” quoth he. 
“ Hold off ! unhand me, graybeard loon !” 
Eftsoons¢4 his hand dropt he. 


1 The old and correct spelling of ‘‘rhyme.” The latter form crept into 
ugh the identification of the word with ‘‘ rhythm.” 

is word was uniformly printed ‘ marinere’ in 1798; and the rime 
my places requires it to be pronounced so. In the first verse of Part 


he old spelling is retained.” _ 

The subject of ‘‘ mayst”’ is ‘‘ thou,” understood. 
From “‘ eft,” or “‘ aft” (‘‘ again”), and ‘‘ soon.” 
3 17 
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The Wedding 
Guest is spell- 
bound by the eye 
of the old seafar- 
ing man, and 
constrained to 
hear his tale. 


The Mariner tells 
how the ship 
sailed southward 
with a good wind 
and fair weather, 
till it reached the 
Line. 


The Wedding 
Guest heareth the 
bridal music; but 
the Mariner con- 
tinueth his tale. 
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He holds him with his glittering eye— 
The Wedding Guest stood still, 

And listens1 like a three-years’ child: 
The Mariner hath his will. 


The Wedding Guest sat on a stone: 
He cannot choose but hear; 

And thus spake on that ancient man, 
The bright-eyed Mariner: — 


“The ship was cheered, the harbor cleared, 
Merrily did we drop 

Below the kirk,? below the hill, 

Below the lighthouse top. 


“The Sun came up upon the left, 

Out of the sea came he ! 

And he shone bright, and on the right 
Went down into the sea. 


“ Higher and higher every day, 
Till over the mast at noon” 3 — 
The Wedding Guest here beat, his breast, 
For he heard the loud bassoon.* 


The bride hath paced into the hall, 
Red as a rose is she; 

Nodding their heads before her, goes 
The merry minstrelsy. 


The Wedding Guest he beat his breast, 
Yet he cannot choose but hear; 


1 “ And listens,” etc. Wordsworth suggested these two lines. 
2 The Scotch and north of England form of the word “‘ church.” 
3 At the equator, the sun would be directly overhead at noon. 

4 A musical wind instrument. 


e 
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And thus spake on that ancient man, 


The bright-eyed Mariner : — 


“ And now the storm blast came, and he The dite: dren 


é by a storm to- 
Was ee and strong: ae deh 
He struck with his o’ertaking wings, pole. 


And chased us south along. 


“With sloping masts and dipping prow, 
As who pursued with yell and blow 

Still treads the shadow of his foe, 

And forward bends his head, 

The ship drove fast, loud roared the blast, 
And southward aye we fled. 


“ And now there came both mist and snow, 
And it grew wondrous cold; 

And ice, mast-high, came floating by, 

As green as emerald. 


“ And through the drifts the snowy clifts? Thea 
t 
Did send a dismal sheen: and ora 
Nor shapes of men nor beasts we ken? — living ibe 


The ice was all between. 
“The ice was here, the ice was there, 
The ice was all around: 
It cracked and growled, and roared and howled, 
Like noises in a swound !2 


rs 


A : 
“At length did cross an Albatross: Till a great sea 
te) é ird, c 
‘Thorough # the fog it came ; Albatross, came 
1 Cliffs. 


2 Descry. This word is allied to, and often means, ‘‘ know.” 
3 Swoon. 4 Old form of ‘‘ through.” 
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through the 
snow fog, and 
was received with 
great joy and 
hospitality. 


And lo! the Al- 
batross proveth a 
bird of good 
omen, and follow- 
eth the ship as it 
returned north- 
ward, through 
fog and floating 
ice. 


ve —_— —_——— 
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As if it had been a Christian soul, 
We hailed it in God’s name. 


“Tt ate the food it ne’er had eat,1 
And round and round it flew. 

The ice did split with a thunder fit ;? 
The helmsman steered us through ! 


“ And a good south wind sprung up behind; 
The Albatross did follow, 

And every day, for food or play, 

Came to the mariners’ hollo ! 


“In mist or cloud, on mast or shroud, 

It perched for vespers ® nine ; 

Whiles all the night, through fog smoke white, 
Glimmered the white moonshine.” 


“God save thee, ancient Mariner, 


The anci 
Mariner inhospi- From the fiends that plague thee thus ! 
plows bird of | Why look’st thou so ?”—“ With my crossbow - 
bith coahan I shot the Albatross, 
PART II. - 
“The Sun now rose upon the right,4 
Out of the sea came he, 
Still hid in mist, and on the left 
Went down into the sea. 
1 Another form of ‘‘ eaten.”’ t 


2 A noise resembling thunder. 
3 Evenings. 


— 


The word comes to us from the Greek, in which it had the 


form ‘‘ hesperos,’’ and is commonly used to describe the evening star. 
4 They have doubled Cape Horn, and are sailing northward. 
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- “And the good south wind still blew behind; 


But no sweet bird did follow, 
Nor any day, for food or play, 
Came to the mariners’ hollo ! 


“And I had' done a hellish thing, 

And it would work ’em woe; 

For all averred, I had killed the bird 
That made the breeze to blow. 

‘Ah, wretch !’ said they, ‘the bird to slay, 
That made the breeze to blow !’ 


“Nor dim nor red, like God's own head,! 


The glorious Sun uprist :2 


Then all averred, I had killed the bird 
That brought the fog and mist. 
“Twas right,’ said they, ‘such birds to slay, 


_ That bring the fog and mist.’ 


“The fair breeze blew, the white foam flew, 


‘The furrow followed free: 


: We were the first that ever burst 
- Into that silent sea. 


“Down dropt the breeze, the sails dropt down, 


’Twas sad as sad could be; 


_ And we did speak only to break 


The silence of the sea! 


“All in a hot and copper sky, 
_ The bloody Sun, at noon, 


Right up above the mast did stand, 


_No bigger than the Moon. 


His shipmates 
cry out against 
the ancient 
Mariner for kill- 
ing the bird. of 
good luck. 


But when the fog 
cleared off, they 


. justify the same, 


and thus make 
themselves ac- 
complices in the 
crime. 


The fair breeze 
continues; the 
ship enters the 
Pacific Ocean, 
and sails north- 
ward, even till it 
reaches the Line. 


The ship hath 
been suddenly 
becalmed. 


1 “ Like God’s,” etc., a forcible simile of the grandeur of the rising sun. 


2 An old form of ‘‘ uprose.”’ 
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And the Alba- 
tross begins to be 
avenged. 


A spirit had fol- 
lowed them; one 
of the invisible in- 
habitants of this 
planet, neither 
departed souls 
nor angels, 


The shipmates, 
in their sore dis- 
tress, would fain 


ae ee a 
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“Day after day, day after day, 
We stuck, nor breath nor motion; 
As idle as a painted ship 

Upon a painted ocean. 


“Water, water, everywhere, 
And all the boards did shrink; 
Water, water, everywhere, 
Nor any drop to drink. 


“The very deep did rot. O Christ ! 
That ever this should be ! 

Yea, slimy things did crawl with legs 
Upon the slimy sea. 


“ About, about, in reel and rout, 
The death fires! danced at night; 
The water, like a witch’s oils, 
Burnt green and blue and white.? 


“And some in dreams assuréd were 
Of the spirit that plagued us so: 

Nine fathom deep he had followed us, 
From the land of mist and snow. 


“ And every tongue, through utter drought, 
Was withered at the root; 

We could not speak, no more than if 

We had been choked with soot. 


“ Kh, welladay !° what evil looks 
Had I from old and young ! 


1 “St. Elmo’s lights ;”? a luminous discharge of atmospheric electricity 
about the rigging of ships, supposed by superstitious sailors to presage death 


and disaster. 


2 The phosphorescent lights of the breaking water. 


3 Corrupted from ‘‘ welaway” (‘‘ alas’’). 
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{nstead of the cross, the Albatross 
About my neck was hung. 


= 


PART III. 


“There passed a weary time. Each throat 
Was parched, and glazed each eye. 

A weary time! a weary time! 

How glazed each weary eye ! 

When looking westward I beheld 

A something in the sky. 


“At first it seemed a little speck, 

And then it seemed a mist. 

It moved and moved, and took at last 
A certain shape, I wist.} 


“A speck, a mist, a shape, I wist! 
And still it neared and neared: 

As if it dodged a water sprite, 

It plunged and tacked and veered. 


“ With throats unslaked, with black lips baked, 


We could nor laugh nor wail ; 

Through utter drought all dumb we stood ! 
I bit my arm, I sucked the blood, 

And cried, ‘A sail! a sail !’ 


“With throats unslaked, with black lips baked, 


Agape they heard me call. 
Gramercy !? they for joy did grin, 
And all at once their breath drew in, 
As they were drinking all. 


1 Past tense of an old verb, “‘ wit”’ (“‘ to know”). 


2 Many thanks, from the French grand merci. 


throw the whole 
guilt on the 
ancient Mariner; 
in sign whereof 
they hang the 
dead sea bird 
round his neck. 


The ancient 

Mariner behold- 
eth a sign in the 
element afar off. 


At its nearer 
approach, it 
seemeth him to 
be a ship; and at 
a dear ransom he 
freeth his speech 
from the bonds 
of thirst. 


A flash of joy. 
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And horror fol- 
lows. For can it 
be a shzp that 
comes onward 
without wind 

or tide? 


It seemeth him 
but the skeleton 
of a ship. 


And its ribs are 
seen as bars on 
the face of the 
setting Sun. The 
Specter Woman 
and her Death 
mate, and no 
other, on board 
the skeleton ship. 


Like vessel, 
like crew ! 
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“See! see !’ I cried, ‘she tacks no more 
Hither, to work us weal 1— 

Without a breeze, without a tide, 

She steadies ? with upright keel !’ fe 


“The western wave was all aflame; 

The day was well-nigh done; 

Almost upon the western wave 

Rested the broad bright Sun; 

When that strange shape drove suddenly 
Betwixt us and the Sun. 


“ And straight ? the Sun was flecked with bars, 
(Heaven’s Mother send us grace ! ) 

As if through a dungeon grate he peered, 
With broad and burning face. 


“* Alas !’ thought I, and my heart beat loud, 
‘How fast she nears and nears ! 

Are those her sails that glance in the Sun, 
Like restless gossameres ? 4 


“* Are those her ribs through which the Sun 
Did peer, as through a grate ? 

And is that Woman all her crew ? 

Is that a Death ? and are there two ? 

Is Death that Woman’s mate ?’ 


“ Her lips were red, her looks were free, 
Her locks were yellow as gold; 

Her skin was as white as leprosy, 

The nightmare Life-in-Death was she, 
Who thicks man’s blood with cold. 


1 Well-being ; happiness ; allied to ‘‘ well,” ‘‘ wealth.” 


2 Comes steadily on. 


3 Straightway ; immediately. 


* Gossamers ; threads of cobweb floating in the air. 
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“The naked hulk alongside came, 
And the twain were casting dice: 
“The game is done! I’ve, I’ve won !’ 
Quoth she, and whistles thrice. 


“The Sun’s rim dips;! the stars rush out; 
At one stride comes the dark: 

With far-heard whisper, o’er the sea, 

Off shot the specter bark. 


“We listened, and looked sideways up ! 

Fear at my heart, as at a cup, 

My lifeblood seemed to sip ! 

The stars were dim, and thick the night; 

The steersman’s face by his lamp gleamed white; 
From the sails the dew did drip, 

Till clomb 2 above the eastern bar 

The hornéd Moon, with one bright star 

Within the nether tip. 


“One after one, by the star-dogged * Moon, 
Too quick for groan or sigh, 
Each turnéd his face with a ghastly pang, 
_ And cursed me with his eye. 


“ Four times fifty living men 

(And I heard nor sign nor groan), 
With heavy thump, a lifeless lump, 
They dropped down one by one. 


Death and Life- 
in-Death have 
diced for the 
ship’s crew, and 
she (the latter) 
winneth the 
ancient Mariner. 


No twilight 
within the courts 
of the Sun. 


At the rising of 
the Moon, 


One after an- 
other, 


His shipmates 
drop down dead. 


1 The Sun’s rim dips,” i. e., the sun sinks below the horizon. 


2 An old past tense of “ climb.” 


3 “The horned Moon,” etc., i. e., the crescent moon with one bright star 


within the lower tip. 


4 The star following the crescent moon, as a dog follows the heels of his 


master. 
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eevee “The souls did from their bodies fly,— 
ut Life-in- . 

Death begins her They fled to bliss or woe ! 

work on the an- ‘ 

cient Mariner. And every soul, it passed me by, 


Like the whiz of my crossbow!” 


PART IV. 
The Wedding “T fear thee, ancient Mariner ! 
Guest feareth 7 

that a spirit is I fear thy skinny hand ! 


talking to him, 
alking to him, And thou art long and lank and brown, 


As is the ribbed sea sand.! 


“T fear thee and thy glittering eye, 
And thy skinny hand, so brown !”— 
But the ancient “‘ Fear not, fear not, thou Wedding Guest ! 


Mariner assureth 3 

him of his bodily This body dropped not down. 
life, and pro- 

ceedeth to relate 

his horrible 


penance, “ Alone, alone, all, all alone, 
Alone on a wide, wide sea ! 
And never a saint took pity on 
My soul in agony. 


He despiseth the | /he many men, so beautiful ! 
creatures of the And they all dead did lie: 


calm, 


And a thousand thousand slimy things 
Lived on; and so did I. 


Br ats: “T looked upon the rotting sea, 
nd envieth that 

they should live, And drew my eyes away ; 

and so many lie 


dead. I looked upon the rotting deck, 
And there the dead men lay. 


1 “ And thou art long,” etc. For these two lines, Coleridge was indebted 
to Wordsworth. 
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“T looked to heaven, and tried to pray ; 


“But or ever a prayer had gusht, 


A wicked whisper came, and made 
My heart as dry as dust. 


“T closed my lids, and kept them close, 

And the balls like pulses beat ; 

For the sky and the sea, and the sea and the sky, 
Lay like a load on my weary eye, 

And the dead were at my feet. 


“The cold sweat melted from their limbs, 
Nor rot nor reek did they: 

The look with which they looked on me 
Had never passed away. 


“An orphan’s curse would drag to hell 

A spirit from on high ; 

But oh! more horrible than that 

Is the curse in a dead man’s eye ! 

Seven days, seven nights, I saw that curse, 
And yet I could not die. 


“The moving Moon went up the sky, 
And nowhere did abide: 

Softly she was going up, 

And a star or two beside. 


But the curse 
liveth for him in 
the eye of the 
dead men. 


In his loneliness 
and fixedness he 
yearneth towards 
the journeying 
Moon, and the 
stars! that still 
sojourn, yet still 
move onward; 


and everywhere the blue sky belongs to them, and is their appointed rest, and their native 
country, and their own natural homes, which they enter unannounced, as lords that are cer- 


tainly expected, and yet there is a silent joy at their arrival. 


“Her beams bemocked the sultry main, 
Like April hoarfrost spread ; 


1“ To this exquisite gloss there is nothing to correspond in the text. 
Some such thoughts, which he but vaguely grasps and does not attempt to 
express, must be supposed to pass through the brain of the Mariner.”’ 
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By the light of 
the Moon he be- 
holdeth God’s 
creatures of the 
great calm. 


Their beauty and 
their happiness. 


He blesseth them 
in his heart. 


The spell begins _ 
to break, ee 
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But where the ship’s huge shadow lay, 
The charméd water burnt alway 
A still and awful red. 


“Beyond the shadow of the ship 

I watched the water snakes: 

They moved in tracks of shining white, 
And when they reared, the elfish light 
Fell off in hoary flakes. 


“Within the shadow of the ship 

I watched their rich attire ; 

Blue, glossy green, and velvet black, 
They coiled and swam; and every track 
Was a flash of golden fire. 


“O happy living things ! no tongue 
Their beauty might declare: 

A spring of love gushed from my heart, 
And I blessed them unaware ! 

Sure my kind saint took pity on me, 
And I blessed them unaware. 


“The selfsame moment I could pray; 
And from my neck so free 

The Albatross fell off, and sank 

Like lead into the sea. 


PART Vs V 


“O sleep ! it is a gentle thing, 
Beloved from pole to pole ! 

To Mary Queen the praise be given ! 
She sent the gentle sleep from heaven, 
That slid into my soul, 
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“The silly 1 buckets on the deck, By grace of the 

That had so long remained, ancient Mariner 
erie 

I dreamt that they were filled with dew; ais 


And when I awoke, it rained. 


“My lips were wet, my throat was cold, 
My garments all were dank ; 

Sure I had drunken in my dreams, 

And still my body drank. 


“T moved, and could not feel my limbs: 
I was so light—almost 

I thought that I had died in sleep, 

And was a blesséd ghost. 


“And soon I heard a roaring wind: He heareth 
. sounds, and seeth 
It did not come anear ; strange sights 
; ‘ % 4 ; and commotions 
But with its sound it shook the sails, in the sky and 
the element. 


That were so thin and sere. 


“The upper air burst into life ! 

And a hundred fire flags sheen,” 

To and fro they were hurried about; 
And to and fro, and in and out, 
The wan stars danced between. 


“ And the coming wind did roar more loud, 

And the sails did sigh like sedge ; 

And the rain poured down from one black cloud; 
The Moon was at its edge. 


“ The thick black cloud was cleft, and still 
The Moon was at its side: 


1 Empty; useless. 
2 The shining, or splendor, of a hundred flashes, or gleams of lightning. 
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The bodies of the 
ship’s crew are 
inspirited, and 
the ship moves 
on; 


But not by the 
souls of the men, 
nor by demons of 
earth or middle 
air, but by a 
blesséd troop of 
angelic spirits, 
sent down by the 
invocation of the 
guardian saint. 
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Like waters shot from some high crag, » 
The lightning fell with never a jag,! 
A river steep and wide. 


“The loud wind never reached the ship, 
Yet now the ship moved on! 

Beneath the lightning and the Moon 
The dead men gave a groan. 


“They groaned, they stirred, they all uprose, 
Nor spake, nor moved their eyes; 

It had been strange, even in a dream, 

To have seen those dead men rise. 


“The helmsman steered, the ship moved on; 
Yet never a breeze upblew; 

The mariners all ’gan work the ropes, 
Where they were wont to do: 

They raised their limbs like lifeless tools— 
We were a ghastly crew. 


“The body of my brother’s son 
Stood by me, knee to knee; 

The body and I pulled at one rope, 
But he said naught to me.” 


“T fear thee, ancient Mariner !”— 
“Be calm, thou Wedding Guest ! 
"Twas not those souls that fled in pain 
Which to their corses came again, 
But a troop of spirits blest. 


“For when it dawned, they dropped their arms, 
And clustered round the mast; 


1 With never a break or zigzag, but straight down. 


ran ans See ee a 
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Sweet sounds rose slowly through their mouths, 
And from their bodies passed. 


“ Around, around, flew each sweet sound, 
Then darted to the Sun; 

Slowly the sounds came back again, 
Now mixed, now one by one. 


“Sometimes adropping from the sky 

I heard the skylark sing ; 

Sometimes all little birds that are, 

How they seemed to fill the sea and air 
With their sweet jargoning !1 


' “ And now ’twas like all instruments, 
Now like a lonely flute; 

And now it is an angel’s song, 

That makes the heavens be mute. 


“Tt ceased ; yet still the sails made on 
A pleasant noise till noon, 


A noise like of a hidden brook } Fr 
In the leafy month of June, Dy rn f alel. AYTYT () 
That to the sleeping woods all night) —= ~ / ° 
Singeth a quiet tune. | ry} A iC lA 


“Till noon we quietly sailed on, tN sale 
Yet never a breeze did breathe; - hy 
Slowly and.smoothly went the ship, 

Moved onward from beneath. 


“Under the keel nine fathom deep, ini ae 
_ From the land of mist and snow, pi Rac | 


_ 1 Jn using the word in this way, Coleridge takes it back to the old French 
jargonner (‘‘ to chirp and chatter as birds’). 


as the Line, in 
obedience to the 
angelic troop, 
but still requireth 
vengeance, 
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The spirit slid; and it was he 

That made the ship to go. 

The sails at noon left off their tune, 
And the ship stood still also. 


“The Sun, right up above the mast, 
Had fixed her to the ocean; 

But in a minute she ’gan stir 

With a short uneasy motion— 
Backwards and forwards half her length, 


- With a short uneasy motion. 


Pe 


The Polar 
Spirit’s fellow- 
demons, the in- 
visible inhabit- 
ants of the ele- 
ment, take part 
in his wrong; and. 
two of them re-— 
late, one to the 
other, that pen- 
ance long and 
heavy for the 
ancient Mariner 
hath been ac- 
corded to the 
Polar Spirit, who 
returneth south- 
ward, 


“Then, like a pawing horse let go, 
She made a sudden bound: 

It flung the blood into my head, 
And I fell down in a swound. 


“ How long in that same fit I lay, 
I have not to declare; 

But ere my living life returned, 

I heard, and in my soul discerned, 
Two voices in the air. 


“Ts it he ?’ quoth one, ‘is this the man ? 
By Him who died on cross, 

With his cruel bow he laid full low 
The harmless Albatross. 


“The spirit who bideth by himself 
In the land of mist and snow, 

He loved the bird that loved the man 
Who shot him with his bow.’ 


“The other was a softer voice, 
As soft as honeydew. 
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Quoth he, ‘The man hath penance done, 
And penance more will do,’ 


PART 1, 1 — 
First Voice. 


“¢ But tell me, tell me! speak again, 
Thy soft response renewing, — 
What.makes that ship drive on so fast ? 
What is the Ocean doing ?’ 


Second Voice. 


“* Still as a slave before his lord, 
The Ocean hath no blast; 

His great bright eye most silently 
Up to the Moon is cast, 


«Tf he may know which way to go; 
For she guides him, smooth or grim. 
See, brother, see ! how graciously 
She looketh down on him.’ 


First Voice. 


“*But why drives on that ship so fast, 
Without or wave or wind ?’ 


The Mariner 
hath been cast 
; y into a trance; 
Second Voice. iohiiearean 
power causeth 
the vessel to drive 


“* The air is cut away before, northward faster 
than human life 


And closes from behind. could endure. 


The supernatural 
motion is re- 
tarded; the 
Mariner awakes, 
and his penance 
begins anew. 


The curse is 
finally expiated. 
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Fly, brother, fly ! more high, more high ! 
Or we shall be belated ; 

For slow and slow that ship will go, 
When the Mariner’s trance is abated.’ 


“T woke, and we were sailing on, 

As in a gentle weather : 

’Twas night, calm night, the Moon was high; 
The dead men stood together. 


“All stood together on the deck, 
For a charnel dungeon fitter ; 
All fixed on me their stony eyes, 
That in the Moon did glitter. 


“The pang, the curse, with which they died, 
Had never passed away: 

I could not draw my eyes from theirs, 

Nor turn them up to pray. 


“ And now this spell was snapt: once more 
I viewed the ocean green, 

And looked far forth, yet little saw 

Of what had else been seen— 


“Like one that on a lonesome road 
Doth walk in fear and dread, 

And having once turned round walks on, 
And turns no more his head, 

Because he knows a frightful fiend 

Doth close behind him tread. 


“ But soon there breathed a wind on me, 
Nor sound nor motion made: 
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Its path was not upon the sea, 
In ripple or in shade. 


“Tt raised my hair, it fanned my cheek 
_ Like a meadow gale of spring; 

It mingled strangely with my fears, 

Yet it felt like a welcoming. 


-“Swiftly, swiftly, flew the ship, 

Yet she sailed softly too; 

Sweetly, sweetly, blew the breeze— 
On me alone it blew. 


“Oh, dream of joy ! is this indeed BE oc Te 
, ariner eno. - 
The lighthouse top I see ? ciel ante 
country 


Is this the hill ? is this the kirk ? 
Is this mine own countree ? 1 


“We drifted o’er the harbor bar, 
And I with sobs did pray,— 
~ ©O let me be awake, my God! 
Or let me sleep alway.’ 


“The harbor bay was clear as glass, 
So smoothly it was strewn ; 

_ And on the bay the moonlight lay, 
And the shadow of the Moon. 


“The rock shone bright, the kirk no less,’ 
That stands above the rock ; 

_ The moonlight steeped in silentness 
The steady weathercock. 


1 An old form, sometimes used in poetry, preserving the termination of 
| the old French word for ‘‘ country.” 
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The angelic spir- 
its leave the dead 
bodies, 


And appear in 
their own forms 
of light. 


-_* sd ds 
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“And the bay was white with silent light, 
Till, rising from the same, 

Full many shapes, that shadows were, 

In crimson colors came. 


“A little distance from the prow 
Those crimson shadows were: 


{> I turned my eyes upon the deck— 


O Christ ! what saw I there ! 


“ Each €orse)lay flat, lifeless and flat, 
And, by the holy rood !!s * 


' A man all light, a seraph man, 
- On every corse there stood. 


“This seraph band, each waved his hand: 
It was a heavenly sight ! 

They stood as signals to the land, 

Each one a lovely light ; 


“This seraph band, each waved his hand, 
No voice did they impart, — 

No voice; but oh! the silence sank 

Like music on my heart. 


“But soon I heard the dash of oars, 
I heard the Pilot’s cheer ; 
My head was turned perforce away, 
And I saw a boat appear. 


“The Pilot, and the Pilot’s boy, 

I heard them coming fast : 

Dear Lord in heaven ! it was a joy 
The dead men could not blast. 


t “The holy rod” or “‘ rood,” i.e., the cross or crucifix, 
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_“T saw a third—I heard his voice: 
It is the Hermit good ! 
He singeth loud his godly hymns 
That he makes in the wood. 
‘He'll shrieve 1 my soul, he’ll wash away 
The Albatross’s blood. 


= 


PART VII. 


“This Hermit good lives in that wood 
: The Hermit of 
_Which slopes down to the sea. the wood 
How loudly his sweet voice he rears ! 
He loves to talk with marineres 2 
That come from a far countree. 


“He kneels at morn and noon and eve; 
‘He hath a cushion plump: 
It is the moss that wholly hides 

The rotted old oak stump. 


“ The skiff boat neared; I heard them talk: 
‘Why, this is strange, I trow ! 

Where are those lights so many and fair, 
‘That signal made but now ?P’ 


“*Strange, by my faith !’ the Hermit said; Approacheth the 
s ship with won- 
‘And they answered not our cheer ! der. 


The planks look warped ! and see those sails, 
How thin they are and sere ! 

I never saw aught like to them, 

Unless perchance it were 


1 An old form of “‘ shrive;” to receive confession, and grant absolution. 
2 @ See Note 2, p. 17. 
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The ship sudden- 


ly sinketh. 


The ancient 
Mariner is saved 
in the Pilot’s 
boat. 
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“ Brown skeletons of leaves that lag — 
My forest brook along, 

When the ivy tod! is heavy with snow, 
And the owlet whoops to the wolf below, 
That eats the she-wolf’s young.’ 


“Dear Lord! it hath a fiendish look,’ 
The Pilot made reply: 

‘I am afeared.’—‘ Push on, push on !’ 
Said the Hermit cheerily. 


“The boat came closer to the ship, 
But I nor spake nor stirred ; 

The boat came close beneath the ship, 
And straight 2? a sound was heard. 


“ Under the water it rumbled on, 
Still louder and more dread; 

It reached the ship, it split the bay: 
The ship went down like lead. 


“Stunned by that loud and dreadful sound, 
Which sky and ocean smote, 

Like one that hath been seven days drowned, 
My body lay afloat ; 

But swift as dreams, myself I found 

Within the Pilot’s boat. 


“Upon the whirl, where sank the ship, 
The boat spun round and round ; 

And all was still, save that the hill 
Was telling of the sound. 


“T moved my lips—the Pilot shrieked, 


. And fell down in a fit; 


1 A bush or thick mass of ivy. 2 See Note 3, p. 24. 


* 
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"The holy Hermit raised his eyes, 
And prayed where he did sit. 


“T took the oars: the Pilot’s boy, 

_ Who now doth crazy go, 
Laughed loud and long, and all the while 
His eyes went to and fro. 
“Ha, ha !’ quoth he, ‘full plain I see 
The Devil knows how to row.’ 


“ And now, all in my own countree, 

I stood on the firm land ! 

The Hermit stepped forth from the boat, 
And scarcely he could stand. 


“*O shrieve me, shrieve me, holy man !’ apie Lesion 


The Hermit crossed his brow. ees Bue 
‘Say quick,’ quoth he, ‘I bid thee say, cee 
What manner of man art thou ?’ penance of life 


falls on him. 


“Forthwith this frame of mine was wrenched 
With a woeful agony, 

Which forced me to begin my tare; 

And then it left me free. 


“Since then, at an uncertain hour, . oad peanrets 
That agony returns ; See eae 
And till my ghastly tale is told, eth him to travel 

- This heart within me burns. land. 


“T pass, like night, from land to land; 
I have strange power of speech; 
That moment that his face I see, 

_I know the man that must hear me: 
To him my tale I teach. 
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And to teach, by 
his own example, 
love and rever- 
ence to all things 
that God made 
and loveth. 
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‘‘What loud uproar bursts from that door ! 
The wedding guests are there ; 

But in the garden bower the bride 

And bridemaids singing are ; 

And hark the little vesper bell, 

Which biddeth me to prayer ! 


“O Wedding Guest ! this soul hath been 
Alone on a wide wide sea: 

So lonely ’twas, that God himself 

Scarce seeméd there to be. 


“Oh, sweeter than the marriage feast, 
’Tis sweeter far to me, 

To walk together to the kirk 

With a goodly company,— 


“To walk together to the kirk, 

And all together pray, 

While each to his great Father bends, — 
Old men, and babes, and loving friends, 
And youths and maidens gay ! 


“Farewell, farewell ! but this I tell 
To thee, thou Wedding Guest, — 
He prayeth well who loveth well 
Both man and bird and beast. 


“He prayeth best who loveth best 
All things, both great and small; 
For the dear God who loveth us, 
He made and loveth all.” 


The Mariner, whose eye is bright, 
Whose beard with age is hoar, 
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‘Is gone; and now the Wedding Guest 
Turned from the bridegroom’s door, 


He went like one that hath been stunned, 
And is of sense forlorn :1 

A sadder and a wiser man 

He rose the morrow morn. 


1 Deprived ; bereft. - 


At 


THE POEM 
I. THe Form 


The Ancient Mariner is a ballad. A ballad is a short poem which 
tells a story in simple verse. Perhaps the ballad was the first form of 
poetry to be developed; for it was easily passed from mouth to mouth 
before people had learned to read and write. Ballads were often sung 
and sometimes were accompanied by dances. From this form developed 
the song which is always sung and which expresses feeling and does not 
tell a story. From the ballad also came long, narrative poems which - 
were never sung and which recounted the full adventures of great heroes. 
When we find a group of Robin Hood ballads we may see how the long 
epic grew out of the short ballads. 

The original ballad was the work of simple people and shows little 
metrical art. The Ancient Mariner, on the other hand, is the work of 
a very complex, educated mind. It shows great metrical skill and 
imaginative art and is longer than most ballads. Why, then, is it called 
a ballad, or The Rime of the Ancient Mariner? It is so called because 
Coleridge intended it should be. We must go back a little to find out 
the reason for this. In the latter part of the eighteenth century, the 
English people began to grow tired of the artificial French poetry which - 
had been brought to them from the court of the great Louis XIV. They 
began to look back to their own poetry which was earlier than the 
Restoration and to revive an interest in the great masters of the English 
verse—Shakespeare, Spenser and Milton. A little later they began to 
reprint the old English ballads which were full of adventure and the 
supernatural. Sir Walter Scott’s poetry cultivated the interest in 
legends and he used sometimes the form of the ballad and sometimes 
the form of the lay or shorter epic. Coleridge, also, decided to take the 
simple meter of the ballad with its strong accents and in it tell a rapid 
story. It is very easy to commit this verse to memory. These charac- 
teristics with occasional repetitions and the introduction of old forms 
such as “whiles” for while, “‘clomb” for climbed, “‘silly” for blessed, 
“kirk” for church, suggest to us the old English ballad form. At the 
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- end of some lines you must say “ marinere ” in order to make the rime. 
But in other respects, it is very unlike the old English ballad. It gives 
us many striking pictures where they mainly narrate. It gives the feel- 
ings where the ballad gave only deeds. It contrasts horror and beauty 
with conscious rapidity, playing upon our feelings, while the old ballad 
writers told their story and had done. The Ancient Mariner is supreme 
in the class of poems which consciously imitate the old ballads. 


II. THE CONTENT 


Undoubtedly Coleridge intended, as he himself said, to tell us as 
weird a-story as he could imagine and we must admit that he makes 
us see the events in the story more vividly than many that happen be- 
fore our eyes. But if we wish to get the full enjoyment from the poem, 
_ we must see not only those pictures which strike the imagination at 
once and linger there but also the more lightly shaded and brighter 
scenes as well. We must see the wedding with the rose-red bride; we 
must feel the presence of the great white bird in the land of ice and 
snow and we must hear, after the groans and horror of the dead men, 
the sweet sounds that came from the mouths of the troop of spirits 
blest. We must feel the joy of the Ancient Mariner as he sees again 
his own countree and the beauty of that quiet, moonlit harbor, broken 
in a moment by the noise of the explosion of the ship. The rapid 
movement of the story with these strange, contrasting pictures is enough 
to delight most readers. 

Should there be those, however, who wish to read into the story a 
deeper meaning and to gain from it more spiritual truth than the ex- 
pressed moral, they are justified in remembering that while Coleridge 
was a poet he was also a philosopher and a theologian. The voyage 
and its incidents are full of meaning. The voyage is that of life; the 
mariner is any human soul which isolates itself by sin and finds com- 
fort only in prayer, repentance, expiation and the handing on of ex- 
perience to those who may profit by it. All these great facts are found 
in the poem, and may be worked out as fully as the interest of each 
reader desires. The gloss did not appear with the poem when it was 
first published, but was added afterward to enhance rather than to 
explain the supernatural in the poem. It should be read carefully as 
it brings us closer to the great mind of the author. 
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